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The Divine Life 


Miles Hanson, Jr. 


Discourse delivered at Morning Prayer in 
King’s Chapel during Anniversary Week 
by the minister of the First Unitarian 
Parish in Weston, Mass. 


“For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. For God sent not his 
son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be 
saved.” 

These two verses are among the most 
magnificent in the Bible. They strike the 
same responsive chord in the heart as do 
the great chapters that begin the Epistles 
of Paul to the Colossians and the Ephe- 
sians. By their grandeur they lift them- 
selves out of the environment in which 
they stand, and of which they are not an 
integral part. They stir the heart whether 
the mind accepts the theology upon which 
they are based or not, for they affirm three 
great truths that stand whether one 
accepts the point of view of John or not. 

God loves the world—that is the first 
great affirmation, and he loved it so well 
that he sent his only begotten son into it. 

God offers eternal life to those that be- 
lieve in him in the person of his son—that 
is the second great affirmation. 

The third is that God wishes to save the 
world and not condemn it. 

Here are three things that every pro- 
foundly religious man has always known 
in his heart to be true—however he de- 
fines God, whatever he thinks of his son 
Jesus Christ and in whatsoever way he 
pictures to himself eternal life. 

The world is essentially lovable and so 
to be loved. 

There is a type of life that is different 
from ordinary life, so different that it can 
be called eternal, in the sense of divine, 
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or different in essence from the everyday 
ephemeral daily life. 

The world is not perfect, but is to be 
made perfect. 

It is obvious today that the world is 
filled with problems—problems waiting 
to be solved or settled by a combination 
of intelligence, insight and power—but for 
a moment let us forget them and see what 
concerns us as living human beings just 
as much as citizens of the world. 

What concerns us is the adoption or 
assumption or the acquirement of a proper 
attitude to life. Our attitude underlies 
everything that we do or think or feel. 
It is therefore more important than these. 
It is the driving force that makes us what 
we are—the dynamic background that is 
ultimately our character. It can be posi- 
tive or negative, optimistic or pessimistic, 
outreaching or indrawing, warm or cold, 
responsive or indifferent to the great pano- 
rama of life—but there is no doubt that 
the truly religious man is positive, opti- 
mistic, outreaching, warm, and respon- 
sive to the ever changing drama of the 
times in which he is placed. But how can 
one attain this attitude? 

The verses in John point the way: First 
of all—love the world in which you are 
placed. There is in the world magnificence 
and grandeur, there is in the world beauty 
and calm, there is in the world infinite 
variety of movement and music. There is 
in the world everything that can possibly 
evoke our deepest love, and arouse our 
intense ecstasy. And then, seek the life 
that is eternal. That life is eternal in the 
sense that we give it that has the same 
qualities as evoke our love of the world— 
a sense of magnificence and grandeur, a 
sense of beauty and of calm, and an in- 
finite variety of interest and finally a 
rich harmony. Together they lift our lives 
from the low level into which they easily 
fall and bestow upon them an ecstatic 
quality that alone makes them worthy of 
sharing in the divine. 

Our attitude to the world is not com- 
posed of the various qualities that we 
generally admire. We cannot attain to 
this deeply and truly religious attitude by 
adding one quality to another. We at- 
tain it all at once or not at all. 

John Cowper Powys in his most excellent 
book, ‘“‘The Enjoyment of Literature,”’ was 
struck by the magnificence of the figure 
of Jesus in the New Testament, and asked 
himself how Jesus could finally have so 


impressed his friends and disciples as to 


be worshiped as God himself, and he says: 
“Among the essential qualities of the 
making of a god, it is not justice, not 
morality, not self-control, not stoicism, not 
reason, not consistency that supply the 
necessary chemistry. Majestic lovable- 
ness and a magnetic passion for being 
loved—these are the chief characteristics.” 

The divine life, the eternal life, that we 
all firmly desire, is like the life that was in 
Jesus and in the world at its fairest. It is 


that which in a human being has a ma- 
jestic lovableness and creates a passion 
for being loved. 

McNeil Dixon—searching for the divine 
life in its essence—finds it in a definite atti- 
tude as Powys does—yet brings it within 
the bounds of definition and within con- 
cepts that walk a little nearer to the earth. 
Men who have the right attitude “speak 
the language of sanguine men, they love 
the world and its opportunities, rejoice in 
its adventures and hazards, are prepared to 
take risks, are never afraid; they meet 
danger half way, and are happier in the 
prospect of combat than of rest and secu- 
rity. What vigor, briskness and vivacity 
they display. With what crisp conviction 
they converse and act. Nerve never fails 
them.” And summing up his estimate of 
them he says, “I would fain capture the 
cavalier temper, with its touch of fine free 
carelessness, not going much in fear of 
anything, the temper of men battle worthy, 
and exalted above their present station.” 

We all wish to do our part in saving the 
world, rather than in condemning it. 

But we have first of all to be saved our- 
selves. 

And we are saved when we have found 
that which we can love without ceasing— 
and when we have captured it in an atti- 
tude that is so inspiring that it renders 
everything that it touches divine. 


Forthcoming Events 


June 18-20: Midwestern Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, Conference Point, 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

August 25: Laymen’s League luncheon, 
Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m.,Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., E. S. T., Station 
WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 
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- The Anniversary Meetings 


THE EDITOR of The Christian Register wishes to 
congratulate himself on his perspicacity in securing for 
the reporting of the one hundred and fourteenth annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association the 
expert services of Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. The edi- 
tor is, and he knows his readers will be, grateful to our 
colleague, the editor of The Christian Leader, for a story 
of our annual meeting which is at once brilliant, ac- 
curate, and judicially detached. 

Our own impression of the annual meeting, as of 
the other May meetings, is one of smoother motion, 
more effective organization, and a more liberal spirit 
than—as we look back—seemed to characterize last 
year. 
To take the annual meeting, for instance, there 
was just as much freedom of expression and as much 
initiative in the matter of resolutions as there was last 
year, but better channels for this expression had been 
provided. Asa result there was as much opposition of 
opinion, as much keenness in tackle and touch-down, 
as there was last year, but the game was played in a 
better spirit. 

The only thing that could legitimately disappoint 
socially-minded Unitarians was the failure of the 
meeting to permit a vote on a resolution brought in 
without previous notice by Larry Davidow of De- 
troit. Under the rules it took a three quarter vote to 
permit this resolution to be voted on. It was one 
which condemned the introduction of a bill—we forget 
the name of the legislator, but as posterity will follow 
us in that lapse of memory we do not apologize for it— 
which would create concentration camps in the United 
States and intern therein for life any aliens who, for 
any reason, were deportable but whom it was found 
impossible to deport. That the resolution was not 
admitted to the consideration of the meeting was be- 
cause a number of people who would have undoubtedly 
supported it had left the hall a few minutes before the 
scheduled hour of adjournment for lunch. At that 
the vote to consider it won a majority—but not the 
necessary three-fourths. 

The resolutions that were passed were good ones, 
and those which were turned down by the meeting 
were turned down for reasons which were weighty. 

If many of us were disappointed when we learned 
that Dr. Eduard Benes was unable to give the Ware 
lecture, we were delighted when we not only heard 
Dr. Eduard Lindeman, but heard him begin his lecture 
in terms of a letter read by President Eliot from Dr. 
Benes in which he prophesied the coming victory of 
democracy. The effect was almost as if the two men 
—who are old friends—were having a conversation on 


the theme of the lecture, which dealt with the roots of 
democratic culture. Dr. Lindeman, in beginning his 
lecture, pointed out the fact that in the change of lec- 
turers we had at least got an Eduard for the Eduard 
we lost. But he explained that his Christian name 
had a Danish significance: his mother had told him 
that in Denmark the name meant a bread-winner. 
While in Czechoslovakia the name meant an angel of 
light. 

How much Dr. Lindeman meant us to read into 
that we cannot tell: but in fact the difference between 
the lecture that we heard and the letter that was read 
to us was the difference between the utterance of a 
prophet and the utterance of a diagnostician. We 
hope in a forthcoming issue to give our readers a full 
report of Dr. Lindeman’s lecture. Meanwhile we 
may say that he did much more than merely illuminate 
his subject. He took us by the hand, rather, and 
actually showed us step by step the road we had to go 
and the pitfalls we had to avoid if we wished to travel 
the democratic trail. 

Another high spot of the week was the thirtieth 
anniversary dinner and lecture of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. It is reported by Rev. 
George L. Thompson, to whom we are grateful for a 
comprehensive report and one which reached ‘us in 
time for this issue. 

Other meetings are reported in this issue, but a 
number of the activities of the week must go over for 
the present—among them the Festival which, under 
Mr. N. Winthrop Robinson’s enterprising leadership, 
was a joyful, well-attended and relaxing climactic 
event after a strenuous week and a heavy day: for 
our annual meeting this year was a meeting which not 
only meant but did business. We earned the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

The anniversary sermon by Dr. Ernest Caldecott 
of Los Angeles was printed in our last issue, all, that is, 
except one paragraph which was added by the preacher 
to his prepared discourse. It was a paragraph which 
expressed a hope and an ideal: of a world conference of 
religious liberals, or rather a world league of religious ~ 
liberals which would lay down in concrete terms some- 
thing in the way of a religious and ethical program 
for human life in the modern world. Probably program 
is not the word there; perhaps a demand for world 
conditions of justice, peace and a common march 
forward, would better express the idea. That state- 
ment was the high spot in a provocative sermon, and 
it was echoed by President Eliot in his address to the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
when he dared to prophesy that the outlines of a new 
world picture were beginning dimly to disclose them- 
selves. 
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One Hundred and Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association 


IT WAS A TRIUMPHANT HYMN with which the 
one hundred and fourteenth annual meeting of the 
A. U. A. closed. It rose in mighty chorus from eight 
hundred or perhaps a thousand people at the close of a 
long, hard day of attentive listening and serious dis- 
cussion. They did not wilt under the strain, for the 
meeting, unlike so many, had not run down. It had 
come to a mighty climax in the address of the presi- 
dent, Frederick May Eliot. 
They sang: 


“Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete, 
That battle calls our marshaled ranks 
That work awaits our hands and feet.”’ 


The A. U. A. had a perfect day for its meeting— 
cool enough, warm enough, with the sun high in the 
heavens. The sun seemed to be sailing high in the 
heavens of the church also. It was a day of encourag- 
ing reports, clear, interesting addresses, occasional 
dramatic episodes, and a powerful extempore address 
at the end which carried a statement of concrete things 
fully to justify the theme, “I am proud to be a Uni- 
tarian.”’ 

For many years there were no new churches. 
This year there were three organized from the ground 
up and three new churches taken in by affiliation. Last 
year the Unitarian churches and Unitarian people 
raised $37,000, this year $57,000. For years the weak- 
ness of organized Unitarianism was in promotion. 
“Tt had an Al product,” as Dr. Eliot put it, “but no 
salesmanship.” This year the A. U. A. is working 
under a reorganization. Measures went through the 
board of directors, a kind of Unitarian Senate cham- 
ber, and created a “Division of Promotion” in which 
work by radio is being emphasized. 

So with the handling of resolutions. So with the 
business of greetings and messages. The thing moved. 
There was life. There was action. 

The Unitarians have taken from the shoulders of 
the president the task of presiding at business sessions 
and permitted the General Conference to elect for 
them a moderator. Hon. Sanford Bates, the mod- 
erator, was in the chair. Cool, able, fair, with a sense 
of humor and ability to enforce the rules, he contrib- 
uted greatly to the dispatch of business and to the 
fine spirit of the delegates. The rules of procedure 
adopted at the beginning of the session worked ad- 
mirably. Frederic H. Fay, chairman of the Business 
Committee, deserved the high tribute paid him by the 
moderator for his continual service of headquarters 
during the year and his able presentation of resolu- 
tions to the meeting. The convention spontaneously 
thanked the president, the moderator and the chair- 
man of the Business Committee at the close of the day. 

Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark of Grafton, Mass., 
conducted the opening devotional service and read 
extracts from a sermon of William Ellery Channing 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 


and passages from the first epistle of John. Frank H. 
Burt, official reporter of the A. U. A. from 1902 to 1938, 
was replaced by three secretaries from headquarters. 
He was thanked publicly and made a brief speech. 
Messages were read from the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches of Great 
Britain, and Unitarian churches of Czechoslovakia, 
Auckland, New Zealand, and the Independent Church 
of the Philippines. 

Especially moving was the message signed Wait- 
still and Martha Sharp, dated Prague, and closing 
with the Czechoslovakian words meaning ‘‘Truth will 
prevail.”’ 

The Report of the Directors 


Dr. Eliot read the report of the Board of Direc- 
tors. It dealt with meetings held, the reception to the 
new General Superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention, new appointments of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, the new division of 
promotion combining other agencies, including the 
Beacon Press, a dismissal wage and pension plan for 
the headquarters workers, and the work of the De- 
partment of Unitarian Extension Church Maintenance, 
of which Rev. Charles E. Snyder, Litt. D., of Daven- 
port, Iowa, is chairman. The new churches reported 
were those at Miami, Florida, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
and Grosse Point, Mich. The new churches affiliated 
are Masaryk Memorial Center, Chicago, composed of 
people of Czech descent, the Christian Temple of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the Universalist Church of 
Riverside, Calif., which has become Universalist- 
Unitarian and joined the Association. 

The report dealt with the net increase in the sub- 
scriptions to The Christian Register during the past 
year, and with the plan that originated in Dallas, 
Texas, for the church to provide The Christian Register 
for every family of the church. It described the Joint 
Commission set up for relief in Czechoslovakia with 
the American Friends Service Committee and the 
American Commission for Relief in Czechoslovakia. 
It reported that over eleven thousand dollars of the 
twenty thousand asked of the Unitarian churches 
had been subscribed. It described in detail the work 
of the special commission on radio forums and em- 
phasized the opportunity for wider use of the radio in 
promoting knowledge of Unitarian principles and 
beliefs. 

For hurricane relief $11,151.22 was contributed 
and for Czechoslovakia $11,141.20 thus far. Head- 
quarters officials, the report stated, visited 266 
churches during the past year, and at least one officer 
attended all regional and most district conferences. 


Report of the Treasurer 
Differing slightly from the figures of the presi- 
dent, those of the treasurer, Parker E. Marean, were 
given with a not too rosy setting. He showed a drop 
of $5,900 in contributions from churches, affiliated or- 
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_ ganizations, individuals, the Sunday School Society 
and miscellaneous sources. The total was $50,470.38. 
He did not bring out the fact of great efforts made by 
Unitarians for disaster and war relief. He reported 
$41,029.53 from bequests. A payment, $31,297.16, 

_ from the estate of Mrs. Charlotte R. Smith of Yon- 

kers, N. Y., brought the total of this generous legacy 


| to $98,845. He reported an addition of $9,954.59 to 


the Permanent Fund of the Unitarian Service Pension 


Society. Budget appropriations for the year were 
_ $201,450, of which $50,779 was for aid to churches and 


_ $21,761.80 was for the Religious Education Depart- 


ment. Administration cost $22,131; publications 
| $16,154.50; Headquarters $10,798.20; Social relations 
| $9,165; foreign relations $5,970, general denomina- 


_ tional work $12,000, and extension $8,221. 


At the meeting a year ago an appeal was made for 
an unrestricted fund to be at the disposal of the presi- 
dent of the association. A generous individual came 


_ to the treasurer with $3,000. Even the president does 
_ not know the name of this person, said Mr. Marean, 
_ as he told of the good done by such aservice. The rate 


of income from funds was .03952 percent, as compared 
with .04329 percent a year ago. ‘‘We balanced our 


_ budget,” he said, “by using our reserve fund created 


by the sale of real estate. We must face the fact that 


either we must have greater support from the living or 


reduced budgets in the future.”’ 


Amendments to By-Laws 


Amendments to the by-laws announced a year 
ago were ratified. They provided that the Board of 
Directors shall choose from its own number a chair- 
man, that five directors instead of nine must be minis- 
ters, to be chosen for five years instead of three, that 
resolutions to be considered at the annual meeting 
must be sent to the business committee twenty-eight 
days instead of fourteen days before the meeting, and 
that vacancies in program and business committees 
may be filled by the committee in which the vacancy 
occurs until the next General Conference. 

Mr. Fay gave notice of a new amendment to the 
by-laws providing that resolutions must be sent to the 
Business Committee forty-two days before the meet- 
ing instead of twenty-eight. 

Dr. Ernest Caldecott of Los Angeles, Calif., gave 
notice of an amendment providing for representation 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice upon 
the board of the Association by one director. 


Action Taken upon Last Year’s Resolutions 


Instead of leaving resolutions passed at the 
113th session to slumber undisturbed, the chairman of 
the Business Committee reported to the 114th ses- 
sion what had been done about them. In substance 
he said that the Department of Social Relations 
realized that though its work of education had been 
persistent, it was inadequate. A special committee 
had been appointed to study the realignment of all 
educational work. 

Five other resolutions dealing with the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations had been obeyed in spirit 
even where changing conditions made full compliance 


impossible. Individual cases of German refugees 


had been helped. 


Three of the resolutions dealt with the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry. The Association had estab- 
lished two fellowships at $1,200 for apprenticeship in 
churches. The student work in colleges and other 
centers had been pushed. The department had co- 
operated in the field of religious education. Mr. Fay 
called attention to detailed reports of work done by the 
departments in compliance with the will of last year’s 
meeting. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions of greeting were ordered sent to all 
the organizations and persons from whom messages 
had been received, to the Universalist General Con- 
vention, the Independent Church of the Philippine 
Islands, and to new churches. A cablegram from 
Mr. Sharp especially urged messages of warm thanks 
to agencies and people who were giving him strong 
support and help, including Rev. Mortimer Rowe of 
the British General Assembly, Rev. E. Rosalind Lee, 
secretary of the International Union of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, Miss Margaret Stevenson of the British 
Women’s League, Malcolm Davis of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and to the U. S. Consul General. 

The resolutions dealing with denominational 
affairs, problems in democracy and international re- 
lations had been printed and were in the hands of 
delegates. The day before the meeting there had been 
round table discussion upon them and action taken 
had been reported to the Business Committee. Mr. 
Fay in reporting them explained this action and either 
moved or did not move adoption. 

The resolution upon Dr. George F. Patterson, who 
is retiring from his position as a national officer after 
nineteen years of “faithful service,” was passed unani- 
mously. It was offered by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 
Dr. Patterson has become pastor of the church at 
Tulsa, Okla., and Regional Director of the Association 
for the Southwest. 

One sturdy independent spoke and voted against 
the resolution upon closer co-operation between the 
Department of the Ministry and the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union. He was Amos R. Little of Boston, a 
member of the Arlington Street Church. 

A resolution thanking the directors for prompt 
action in the hurricane disaster, submitted by the 
Department of Church Extension, was. passed unani- 
mously. The same action was taken with a resolu- 
tion on Czechoslovakia. It praised action taken in 
sending Dr. Robert C. Dexter to survey conditions 
there and in sending a mission to help. 

There was one “no” recorded also against a reso- 
lution offered by the Department of Unitarian Ex- 
tension authorizing the directors to survey the methods 
of investment of the funds of churches which are willing 
to participate. 

Also passed unanimously were the resolutions 
“for a unified campaign for broadcasting our message”’ 
and making better known the work of the Department 
of Extension. That for the establishment of “social 
action’ committees in every church brought out one or 
two “nos.” It was submitted by Rev. Thaddeus B. 
Clark and was passed with practical unanimity. 

The resolution for reorganization and economy 
submitted by the business committee had been the 
basis of earnest discussion in a round table and the 
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business committee decided not to report it. It had to 
be called for by three-fourths of the delegates present, 
and they took no action. 

Under “‘problems of democracy”’ the resolution of 
Miss Frances Hayward of Boston dealing with juvenile 
delinquency was not acted upon. Asa result of round 
table discussion a commission had been appointed to 
report to the General Conference at San Francisco. 

A resolution of the First Church of Cambridge 
urging churches to help in getting passports, employ- 
ment and homes for German refugees was strongly en- 
dorsed. 

The resolution to extend provisions of the Social 
Security Act to employees of religious organizations was 
withdrawn by the business committee upon vote of a 
round table. 

Wm. C. Lee of Washington had offered a resolu- 
tion favoring “‘proportional representation as a means 
of strengthening democracy.” Joseph C. Allen op- 
posed it as not dealing with a religious question. Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., opposed it as 
“tending to weaken and end democracy by making too 
many minority groups.” 

Mrs. Pyle of New York said that all Unitarian 
women in New York were for it, and that it was im- 
portant for good municipal government. Dr. Snow of 
Chicago backed Dr. Weatherly in opposition. How 
could democracy survive a Coughlin bloc, a Bund 
bloc, a left bloc, a right bloc, and a dozen others? 
Mrs. Goldwater of New York and Rey. Edwin H. 
Wilson of Chicago spoke in favor of the resolution. 
Upon motion it was laid upon the table for one year 
to be studied. 

The resolutions upon International Relations 
also brought out earnest debate. First came the 
resolution favoring giving power to the President to 
lift the embargo against nations agreeing to peace- 
ful settlement and to impose it against aggressors. 
It was submitted by Jeanne Deland Kimball of Ded- 
ham, Mass., and revised by the business committee. 
It was submitted without a motion either to adopt or 
to reject. Larry S. Davidow of Detroit and Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn took part in the discussion, 
Dr. Lathrop in opposition. He said the peace forces 
were divided about it. It was tabled on motion by 
Mr. Williston. 

A resolution of William Stuart Howe of Somer- 
ville was as follows: 

Whereas the Japanese government by its invasion of China has 
broken the nine-power treaty of which it and the United States 
government were joint signatories, and of which the United States 
government was originator and sponsor, and 

Whereas the Japanese invasion is being conducted not only with 
complete disregard of international law but also with wholesale 
slaughter of helpless civilians, and with the evident determination 
to crush democracy in China, and 

Whereas Japanese fighting strength is being very largely main- 
tained by American exports of materials essential to war, such as 
oil, scrap iron and machinery, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 114th Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association call upon the American govern- 
ment to take prompt means to stop this flow of war material to 
the end that our country may no longer contribute to the success 
of Japanese aggression. 

It brought out a fine debate. Mr. Howe said a 
panel had discussed it and only one vote had been cast 
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against it. ‘Events are all the arguments we need,” 
he declared. Dr. Weatherly, Rev. H. G. Ives, Mr. 
Steven, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Rev. David Rhys 
Williams all took part. When Mr. Gittermee opposed 
it as not dealing with a religious matter Mr. Williams 
said it was deeply religious, or “I do not know what 
religion is.”” A motion to table was lost and the reso- 
lution passed by a large majority. 

Number 26, recommending that all churches study 
the Streit plan of “World Federal Union,” offered by 
Rev. A. Powell Davies of Summit, N. J., and affirmed 
by the Department of Social Relations, was submitted 
without motion. Dr. Reccord denounced it as “fan- 
tastic and illusory.” He offered a substitute for study 
of all measures making for world peace, which was 
voted down and then the resolution was passed. Mr. 
Davies, Rev. Clara Cook Helvie, Rev. Howard Lee 
Brooks, Mr. Williston of Dorchester, Dr. Norman D. 
Fletcher and Rev. John G. MacKinnon took part in 
the discussion. Replying to the charge that the plan 
was fantastic Mr. Brooks said, “It is no more fantastic 
than the Fatherhood of God.” Tension was relaxed 
when a lady in the balcony arose and opposed the 
resolution for its statement that there is no longer 
justification for “property’’ only to discover that the 
word in the resolution was “poverty.” 

One rather sharp reprimand was administered by 
the moderator when he said, ““To debate a question 
under the guise of a point of order is as much out of 
order as any violation of the rules.” A request for 
unanimous consent to present a new resolution met 
with a thunderous no. 

Larry Davidow of Detroit offered a resolution 
condemning proposed action by Congress to establish 
permanent places of detention for aliens unable to secure 
passports to return. It read: ‘‘Whereas such practices 
would in fact be the forerunners of concentration 
camps in the United States and the number of such 
aliens is small and such camps are not in the spirit of 
American democracy. Resolved that we deplore and 
condemn such pending legislation.” As it required a 
three-fourths vote to bring the resolution up, it failed. 
On its merits it was not considered. 


Afternoon Session 

Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, Mass., 
conducted the devotional service which was combined 
with the welcome to the ministers. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., made the address of 
welcome. ‘No higher trust,” he said, ‘can be imposed 
on any man than to make him a parish minister. 
Nothing human is foreign to him. He will have 
opportunities opening up that he is not capable of 
fulfilling. He will be praised for that which is not 
praiseworthy and blamed for that for which he is not 
to blame. He must be devoted to the welfare of all. 


The church does not belong to him, nor to the people, : 


individually or collectively, but to the sacred torch of 
life—the living and the dead.” 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Regional Vice Presidents (one year): Merton 
G. L. Bailey, Augusta, Me.; C. Arthur Bruce, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Dr. Lionel H. Duschak, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Dr. Emmett Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio; James P. Hart, 
Fall River, Mass.; Charles E. Russell, Ottawa, Canada; 
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Rev. Frank E. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Charles 
A. Wing, Denver, Colo. 

Directors (three years): Rev. E. Burdette Backus, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Sara Comins, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Larry 8. Davidow, Detroit, Mich.; Edward P. 
Furber, Watertown, Mass.; Mrs. Chester M. Law- 
rence, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. O. G. Strong, Cleveland, 
Ohio; (one year) Alfred F. Whitman, Cambridge, 
Mass. (representing all societies and agencies of pri- 
mary interest to the Association or its constituent 
members, which are dedicated to the social expression 


of religion); Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill. (rep- 


resenting all schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies of primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members); Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (representing the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union); Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. (rep- 
resenting the General Alliance of Unitarian Women); 
Frederic H. Fay, Boston, Mass. (representing the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League); Roland B. Greeley, 
Winchester, Mass. (representing the Young People’s 
Religious Union). 

A most interesting and impressive incident was 
the introduction of Mrs. Capek, wife of the Unitarian 
minister in Prague. “I am grateful for the privilege 
of standing here,” she said, ‘after fourteen years 
away. I enjoy the spiritual uplift. I bring the greet- 
ings of the church in Prague and of the Patriarch. 
For eighteen years you have given material and 
spiritual help. I thank you for the noble work now 
being done by Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. Their work 
means much more than relief, but relief is needed. 
They are realistic preachers of brotherhood. They 
reassure a people who have lost faith. Remember no 
sacrifice on your part has been in vain. Masaryk 
gave us the slogan ‘Jesus not Caesar.’ We hope that 
the Czech nation under this banner will win again.” 

Rev. Charles M. Wright, of England, exchanging 
with Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Chestnut Hill, spoke 
effectively. 

Dr. Robert Cummins spoke for Universalists, as 
follows: ‘“There may be a great many differences be- 
tween Unitarians and Universalists, but I never have 
been able to find them out. I come as a convert and 
I am entrusted after only fourteen years with a posi- 
tion of high responsibility. I am working side by side 
with your great and beloved president, Frederick May 
Eliot. We have brought fraternal greetings back and 
forth for many years. Somehow when I think of it I 
recall the life that Mrs. Cummins and I had in Siam. 
Camping, we always heard the chattering of monkeys 
after we had gone to bed. They enjoyed the campfire. 
We could see their little figures gathered around it for 
the warmth. As the embers died out they got closer 
and closer. I don’t believe that they had in them 
whatever it takes to put wood on the fires and to keep 
them burning.” He stopped there. The audience, 
silent a moment, burst into laughter and applause. 
The moderator said, “I don’t know whether we had 
better attempt to apply these remarks on evolution 
or not.” 

Dr. Eliot asked that greetings be sent to Mrs. 
Wm. Channing Gannett of Rochester. He called to 
her feet for a moment a daughter of Rev. Jasper 
Douthit. 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman reported for the Uni- 
tarian Youth Program, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington for 
the Department of the Ministry, and Dr. Emmett 
Fayen for the Department of Foreign Relations. 

The final report of the Committee on Credentials 
was made by Rev. John MacKinnon as follows: 
Total number of delegates, 955. Life members, 114. 
Ministers, 186. Lay members, 503. Alliance, 115. 
Y. P. R. U., fourteen. Laymen’s League, twenty- 
three. 

Then came the address of the president of the 
Association. We report it, not with stenographic ac- 
curacy, but in substance and on the basis of memory 
and our longhand notes. Dr. Eliot said in part: 

“What I have to say to you may not be intrinsi- 
cally important. It is important only as it leads up to 
the collection. The business committee had courage 
in putting the collection last on a day as crowded as 
this has to be. 

“During the past year I have been proud many 
times that I am a Unitarian. 

“Tt is a proper cause of pride to think about the 
way in which the Unitarian churches of New England 
met the ruin and suffering caused by the tropical 
hurricane. Those at headquarters who saw it in 
many places and at close range never will forget the 
experience. We tried to move promptly and to go 
where needed with sympathy and help. But we had 
no idea that our churches could act with such de- 
votion and courage. I refer now not so much to re- 
lief measures taken and to money given for aid, al- 
though these were noteworthy, but I refer to the 
reaction of the people themselves who were in the 
heart of the disaster. What the old Unitarian church 
of Northfield, Mass., that dates from 1718, accom- 
plished is typical. Over and over again our churches, 
many of them ancient churches and badly damaged, 
discovered that the flame of loyalty had not flickered 
out but that under the impact of disaster it burned 
again clear and strong. 

“Word came at the same time of what had 
happened to our friends in Czechoslovakia. Our 
directors mobilized every resource. They felt that here 
was an opportunity for great service. Every press re- 
port since has told of the deepening tragedy, but as the 
news reached us, you and I were proud to think that 
we had, at the very center of the need and suffering, 
two of our own to represent us and to give our 
help. 

“T was proud that I was a Unitarian when the 
treasurer came to me and told me that the gifts of our 
churches and individuals had reached $57,000 the 
past year as compared with $37,000 the year before. 
Admitting the fact of the special appeal of the great 
disasters, one is justified in asking if the day of re- 
newed generosity on the part of Unitarians is not 
here. If I am right, this is a new day of hope. The 
deep desire of our fathers to give is coming back. We 
are moving on to a new day like the old days of gener- 
ous support of our common cause. 

“T have been proud of the unity among all our 
organizations. I mean not only the Alliance, the Y. P. 
R. U., the League, the Ministerial Union, but The 
Christian Register, the Pension Fund, the Theological 
Schools and all the societies that represent our cause. 
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Gradually the barriers that have separated these dif- 
ferent agencies are coming down, not formally but 
effectively. I can mention only what the Alliance has 
done to make possible our work through the radio, that 
of the Young People’s Religious Union in relation to 
the Unitarian Youth Program and the help of the 
Ministerial Union in the work of extension and 
promotion. 

“T am proud as I take up the new Journal of 
Religion just launched. It is something to arouse 
the interest of all ministers, but also it ought to be of 
interest to all thoughtful laymen. One of the things 
most strongly emphasized by the Commission of Ap- 
praisal was the creation of such a journal. Here we 
have it, produced at only one dollar a year. It must 
have our support. 

“T should like now to state briefly the major lines 
of policy to which I feel pledged. First there is the 
question of the ministry of our free churches. There 
is nothing more important than providing the right 
kind of ministerial service. Mr. Pennington, in his 
report, spoke of salaries. They are too low. They 
must be brought up. He referred to pensions. We 
must provide a pension reasonably adequate for those 
who have retired. 

“There is another matter even more basic. I 
refer to the status of the minister in his own parish. 
I was horrified to discover how in some places he was 
regarded and treated. There are parishes which look 
upon their minister simply asa hired man. He is not 
a hireling. He does not work just for the pay that 
he receives. That is an incidental thing. We must 
make this plain, brutally plain, to some Unitarian 
churches. I am not giving names but I am not afraid 
to give names, and I shall give names if compelled to 
do so. The church does not belong only to those in 
control. It belongs to the fellowship, to the great 
company of the living and the dead, and to the ideals 
and the hopes that make it a church. 

“Second, I am committed to church extension. 

“There was one new church last year. There are 
three this year and three more affiliated. We propose 
not only to establish new churches as fast as it is wise, 
but we propose to stand by them. This does not 
mean forever. It means that we shall put money into 
such projects in the initial stages and withdraw as 
they develop strength. Five years ought to be long 
enough. 

“We believe that by our policies we have pauper- 
ized churches. Some churches always will have to be 
missionary churches. Some of our finest work is done 
by them. I do not mean them when I say that I am 
committed to withdrawing help from churches that 
develop no strength. People say that, if we withdraw 
help, such churches will die. They have no right to 
continue to exist if they interfere with our extension 
program. I give you fair warning that the present 
temper of the directors is against unending support of 
such churches. 

“Third, there is the question of the organization 
itself. I took a year to look around and to study our 
organization. I took a second year for fundamental 
reorganization. For the third and fourth years, you 
must expect to see expressed the major convictions of 
this administration. I do not want your backing in 
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advance. I want you to watch the record. Whether — 
you like it or not at least you will know what has been 
done and in two years you can express most effectively 
any disapproval. As I see it our great weakness has 
been in promotion. We have hidden our light. We 
have had a number one product but no salesmanship. 
We now have a Division of Promotion. It is more 
than a department. It is a major line of action. In 
it we co-ordinate all our effort to make the world 
know what we are, what we stand for and what we 
have that this world needs. I am convinced that the 
radio is a vitally important agency and must be used 
in a more systematic and intelligent way. It will 
carry our message to thousands who do not know us 
but who need us. 

“Fourth, most important of all policies is that 
of strengthening our spiritual life. For two years 
we have had a Lenten booklet of devotion. It may 
take years to convert some Unitarians to such a de- 
parture. The Lenten booklets so far published illus- 
trate the variety of our religious life. If anyone could 
write a Lenten booklet that would satisfy 100,000 
Unitarians I should think that something vital had 
died in us. When a booklet comes that you think is 
of no use to you, remember that it gives you a chance 
to see what Unitarianism means to someone not cut 
out of the same material and by the pattern that you 
are. Someone has said that Unitarians have no need 
of adult education. Well, friends, Unitarians are 
going to get it whether they want it or not. There is 
nothing that we all need more than ability to appreciate 
the beauty and utility of differences. 

“We are going to San Francisco in August. I hope 
that there will be a trek from the eastern seaboard 
to show the west coast that it has no monopoly of 
great feeling for the church. We are to preach at the 
New York World’s Fair. What does all this mean? 
What is the new word? What is the theme for the 
year? I believe that the lines of the new picture in 
the world have begun to emerge. We see it more 
clearly. It isa genuine world wide religious fellowship. 
What the world needs is a fellowship of people of the 
free spirit who have courage to lay down the conditions 
of liberty and tolerance under which such a fellowship 
alone is possible. I believe I see advance. Dr. 
Cummins spoke of our friendly gestures and friendly 
greetings that go on year after year. I wasn’t at all 
sure that his speech did not carry the implication that 
we are all monkeys. Have we got in us what it takes to 
build up a united liberal church? I hope that Uni- 
tarians may have. In Czechoslovakia we are tied up 
with the Friends. On Beacon Street we work hand 
in hand with Universalists. I should like to see a bridge 
between 16 Beacon Street and 25. I should like to see 
them put together. I hope that no false allegiance to 
principles of the past will prevent us from taking part 
in what I think is the next great step. 

“T now appeal to you for $2,000 to put back into 
our budget the money for radio work. The day has 
passed when we can think of ourselves as a private set 
or a country club group. We must carry our message 
to the people.”’ 

The address was listened to with attention 
that never wavered and it was followed by loud ap- 
plause. 


REPORTS of an optimistic and forward looking 
character followed the religious service which opened 
the forty-ninth annual meeting of the General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women in 
‘Tremont Temple, Boston, on May 24. Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise conducted the service, which was followed 
‘immediately by the report of the nominating commit- 
tee and the election of officers. The result of the elec- 
tion was as follows: 

President, Helen G. Wise (Mrs. Russell P.), 
Massachusetts. 

Vice presidents: New England, Edwina J. Preble 

(Mrs. J. Jarvis), Massachusetts; Middle Atlantic 
States, Ethel E. Mueller (Mrs. Eugene F.), District of 
Columbia; Southern States, East, Burness S. Rouk 
(Mrs. Lucius A.), South Carolina; Southern States, 
West, Vera C. Long (Mrs. Sam), Texas; Central West- 
ern States, Mabel W. Strong (Mrs. O. G.), Ohio; 
Western States, Etta Kranstover (Mrs. H. F.), Min- 
nesota; Rocky Mountains, Madelyn K. Brinker (Mrs. 
Waller C.), Colorado; Pacific Coast, Mary E. F. Tardy 
(Mrs. H. G.), California; Canada, Alice H. Huston 
(Mrs. J. A.), Prov. Ontario. 

Secretary: Carol Hartwell (Mrs. H. B.), Massa- 
chusetts. 

Treasurer: Eva B. T. Churchill (Mrs. William W.), 
Massachusetts. 

Directors: Connecticut, Mildred MacDougald 
(Mrs. Hugh), South Windsor; Maine, Margaret B. 
Cotton (Mrs. A. L.), Bangor, Fanny P. Kelley (Mrs. 
Henry A.), Portland, Katherine E. Stanford (Mrs. F. 
Perley), Augusta; 

Massachusetts, Natalie Ackroyd (Mrs. Roland), 

Needham, Ruth D. Anderson (Mrs. H. John), West 
Roxbury, Winona M. Bean (Mrs. Benjamin J.), 
Grafton, Beatrice R. Billings (Mrs. Harry A.), Hope- 
dale, Lilian F. Brackett (Mrs. Eben §.), Lynn, Hel- 
ene M. Crandall (Mrs. Glenn), Springfield, Marjorie 
A. Cubberley (Mrs. H. M.), Wellesley Hills, Ruth 
Eager (Mrs. John K.), Fitchburg, Mary M. Fanning 
(Mrs. Marshall B.), Boston, Marjory H. Greeley 
(Mrs. William Roger), Lexington, Anna A. Hart 
(Mrs. James P.), Fall River, Katharine D. W. Hodg- 
don (Mrs. Waldo C.), Westwood, Nellie D. Jones 
(Mrs. Edward W.), Plymouth, Sylvia H. Knowles 
(Miss), New Bedford, Bertha Langmaid (Miss), 
Boston, Maud Gray Lee (Mrs. John Carll), Greenfield, 
Nettie M. Marden (Mrs. Henry F.), Wollaston, 
Esther R. Mellor (Mrs. Alfred R.), Weston, Elizabeth 
B. Piper (Miss), Cambridge, Ruth Putnam (Miss), 
Leominster, Annie E. Pousland (Miss), Marblehead, 
Martha L. Rich (Miss), Bedford, Florence W. 8. Slo- 
comb (Mrs. George A.), Cohasset, Effie D. Stone (Mrs. 
H. Lewis), Randolph, Ethel M. Tewksbury (Mrs. 
Lyndon B.), Hingham, Elisabeth B. Thacher (Miss), 
Brookline, Julia Tinker (Mrs. Laroy D.), Waltham, 
Lilla M. Tower (Mrs. Russell B.), Cohasset, Mosetta 
I. Vaughan (Mrs. Walter C.), Watertown, Ada M. 
Wood (Mrs. Eben), West Bridgewater; 
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New Hampshire, Fidelia C. Bixby (Mrs. Levi M.), 
Francestown, Bessie B. Gerry (Mrs. A. P.), Laconia, 
Dorothy Gulick (Mrs. J. Halsey), Andover; Rhode 
Island, Ruth S. Baker (Mrs. John W.), Providence; 
Vermont, Katherine Blakely (Mrs. J. W.), Mont- 
pelier; 

Delaware, M. Louise Bridgham (Mrs. Carlton 
T.), Wilmington; District of Columbia, Katharine B. 
Horton (Mrs. Edward H.), Washington; Maryland, 
Elizabeth J. Faught (Mrs. Ray C.), Baltimore; New 
Jersey, Katherine N. Gray (Mrs. George H.), Mont- 
clair; 

New York, Catherine J. Alger (Mrs. Philip L.), 
Schenectady, Ella A. Bagot (Mrs. Francis C.), Buf- 
falo, Helen Bates (Mrs. Sanford), Crestwood, Agnes 
M. Hamlin (Mrs. P. Newell), Utica, Clara A. Rodger 
(Mrs. David R.), New York City; 

Pennsylvuama, Charlotte Carpenter (Mrs. J. D.), 
Lancaster, Edith Hessenmueller (Mrs. Elmer), Pitts- 
burgh; Virginia, Marion T. Read (Mrs. Percy §.), 
Richmond; Florida, Hedwig B. Wheaton (Mrs. Thomas 
B.), Orlando; Georgia, Annie W. Francis (Mrs. William 
M.), Atlanta; South Carolina, Olive S. Whitney (Mrs. 
George S.), Windemere; Kentucky, Margery A. Luen- 
ing (Mrs. E. G.), Louisville; Louisiana, Mary E. Soule 
(Miss), New Orleans; Oklahoma, Irene Von Stilli (Mrs. 
A. E.), Oklahoma City; Tennessee, Mary Louise Rugg 
(Mrs. Louis E.), Memphis; Texas, Bertha D. Fogle 
(Mrs. Lewis), Houston; Indiana, Elizabeth W. Tripp 
(Mrs. Charles A.), Indianapolis; Michigan, Isabella 
Dirlam (Mrs. James), Jackson; Ohio, Grace E. Mills 
(Mrs. Don P.), Cleveland, Catherine B. Remley 
(Mrs. Charles G.), Marietta; Illinois, Ethel B. Harris 
(Mrs. Hugh L.), Alton, Lou H. Haycock (Mrs. Charles 
A.), Chicago; Iowa, Amy Worthley (Mrs. Evans A.) 
Iowa City; Kansas, Angie C. Shippey (Mrs. R. H.), 
Wichita; Minnesota, Tilla W. Rolfson (Mrs.), Under- 
wood; Missourz, Florence S. Embree (Mrs. J. C.), 
University City; 

Nebraska, Mary Borghoff (Mrs. Fred J.), Omaha; 
Wisconsin, Gertrude Ross (Miss), Milwaukee; Colo- 
rado, Phebe S. Scott (Mrs. Harold), Fort Collins; 
Montana, Jennie K. Sanders (Mrs. F. S.), Helena; 
Utah, Virginia Picht (Mrs. Clyde W.), Salt Lake City; 
California, Helen A. Brenan (Mrs. Edward H.), Red- 
lands, Gulielma Crocker (Miss), Oakland, Bertha P. 
Bradford Hatcher, Los Angeles; Oregon, Katharine 
S. Hart (Mrs. Charles A.), Portland; Washington, 
Helen R. Peterson (Mrs. Arthur E.), Spokane; Canada, 
Alberta, Elizabeth Diller (Mrs. J. W.), Edmonton; 
British Columbia, Bessie Peebles (Mrs.), Vancouver; 
Manitoba, Amy Sim (Mrs. Robert), St. Vital; Ontario, 
Bess Barber (Mrs. H. G.), Ottawa; Quebec, Helen 
Russell Campbell (Mrs. Roy), Westmount. 

The president’s report, read by Mrs. Wise, em- 
phasized that as the Alliance was a union of religious 
women, their work together must eventuate in spirit- 
ual as well as practical accomplishment. Her report 
could best be framed, therefore, in terms of the three 
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religious disciplines which had been suggested to 
the members of the executive board at a retreat, held 
in Senexet, by Dr. Palfrey Perkins. He suggested as 
the three methods of the religious life solitude, medi- 
tation and prayer. For them, then, at this particular 
time it was appropriate—even if the actual week 
were not one of solitude—to sit down and appraise 
the old (meditation) and look ahead joyously to the 
new (which was prayer). 

They might well, for example, meditate on such 
questions as these: 

1. Have our devotional services been entirely 
satisfying this last year? 

2. Has our program been of sufficiently vital in- 
terest to our members that they have felt that they 
could not afford to miss a meeting? 

3. Have we been sure that the programs have had 
a religious background—have been a means of educa- 
tion in Unitarianism, in General Alliance interests, in 
religion put to work? 

4, Have we been open minded in our approach to 
the work of the General Alliance, showing our alle- 
giance to that which the General Alliance has over the 
years found to be worthy? 

5. Have we been as cooperative as we could have 
been: 

(a) In our church schools where our Unitarian 
children are being trained? 

_(b) In our attendance at church service and at 
Alliance meetings which are planned to “fill our reser- 
voirs” realizing that in so doing we are also showing 
courtesy and respect to our leaders? In my opinion to 
“do to others as we would be done by” is a pretty 
good signpost to follow on the road of life. 

6. Have we given serious thought toward inter- 
esting the mothers of our church school children to 
the end that there be a growing Alliance spirit in 
them? 

7. Have we considered ourselves primarily social 
creatures or religious women? 

From the point of view of the General Alliance, 
what might they expect to see if they looked through 
the eyes of the president? She could answer that 
question out of an experience gathered from visiting 
eighteen states and four branches in Canada: 

Everywhere the interest in the General Alliance 
is increasingly evident. Everywhere one finds not 
only growing awareness of belonging to the national 
body but appreciation of that privilege. It is a law 
—like interests—like goals—draw individuals, groups 
together. So Alliance branches feel themselves drawn 
together and Unitarian women from coast to coast are 
ever more conscious that they form a unit, which is 
the General Alliance—the women’s organization of 
the church. 

Now let us turn our attention to some very con- 
crete signs of progress of the year of 1938-1939— 
reasons for rejoicing. 

1. We know that our strength has grown for we 
are greater in numbers; we have new branches, too, 
added to our family. 

2. The growth of our work this year is nothing 
less than thrilling, evincing as it does ever increasing 
interest in our work—so many new college center 
groups started, so much larger fellowship list—such 
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a goodly addition to the number of correspondents’ 
in Friendly Link work; enthusiastic response to 
the Cheerful Letter chairman’s plea to “adop 
schools.” } 

3. We point with justifiable pride to the highly 
successful venture of the Post Office Mission, th 
sponsoring of the first denominational radio broadcast 
program. 

4. It is gratifying to note the keen and alert in- 
terest in our broad Social Service program and in our” 
International Work, stressing as it does good will 
among liberal women everywhere. 

5. There has been a glorious response to our” 
Missionary Appeals. 

6. Close cooperation between the religious edu- 
cation committee and the department of religious 
education of the American Unitarian Association is 
resulting in a unified program of religious education 
for the denomination. 

Lastly, there has been a decided growth in the 
warmth of feeling between Universalist and Uni- 
tarian women. 

However, there were weak spots in their work. 
It needed vitalizing in the fields of devotional ser- 
vices, programs, membership, and leadership: To’ 
cure these weak spots they must remember that the 
church was their power house. For membership 
there were the younger women and they must seriously 
face the problem of interesting them. One method of | 
so doing was the establishment of Mothers’ Clubs. | 
The Committee on Religious Education of the General 
Alliance would tell them about the methods and ma-_ 
terials used in the formation of these clubs, and they 
should accept the challenge of “Form a Mothers’ 
Club in your church next year.”’ Program building - 
must be taken more seriously, with emphasis on 
spiritual growth, knowledge of the Alliance, aware- 
ness of the denomination of which they were a part, 
and emphasis on the place of the liberal woman in 
the world of today. 

The address at the morning session was by Mrs. — 
Oscar E. Mertz, who said in part: 

“In the work of our many Alliance branches, right 
emphasis is the determining factor in the value of our 
service. Our objects as an organization are clearly 
stated. But we interpret them so loosely that some of 
that unity which is strength is dispersed. 

“Self-giving means Christ. This applies not 
alone to charity and local concerns but to shared in- 
terests in which our participation releases a higher 
power. 

“The international picture owes its grotesque 
distortion to the lack of balance and wrong emphases 
in the world today. We as individuals need to be re- 
minded of the consideration of these elements, bal- 
ance and proportion, in our own lives, so that we may 
understand the social pattern and adjust ourselves to 
ite 

“In a time of momentous change such as the 
present we must not lose faith in order and stabil- 
ity. 

“Tf we are united within the range of our sound 
comprehension and execution, we are of inestim- 
able value as liberal church women in community and 


country. 


Words, Idle Words, 
I Know Not What 
They Mean 


To the Editor: 

I worshiped at the “Mother Church’ 
this morning for a change and heard wise 
words from the O. T. Seriptures together 
with an interesting, fascinating and provoc- 
ative interpretation from Mrs. Eddy’s 
philosophical writings on the theme, 
“Mortality vs. Immortality.’ The spirit- 
ual theology of these good people touches 
mine at many points and their general 
philosophy of the spiritual life of man Iam 
in perfect agreement with. But what I 
cannot understand is this crass, emphatic, 
dogmatic denial of the world of materiality 
as an absolute essential to the development 
of the superlatives of the spiritual life, or 
what I like to call achievement of incarna- 
tion of the Good Life. 

Is it impossible, without this dogmatic 
denial of the reality of materiality, to scale 
the heights and live the life of this glorious 
incarnation which is my dream too? Is it 
impossible, without denying the reality of 
goats’ milk, a trolley car, a ship’s anchor, 
or the beautiful plumage of the tropical 
birds I am watching here at the zoo as I 
write this, to clothe ourselves with the 
reality of the virtues of spirituality, as 
self-sacrifice and self-denial, patience and 
fortitude, self-control and poise? And 
may we not master as our own possessions 
the integrities of the moral life, as chastity 
and purity in single life and faithfulness 
in married life, without this dogmatism? 
Am I to believe, in the realm of the ethical 
life, that love, good will and peace are an 
impossible incarnation, even in this dis- 
turbed and tormented world of ours, with- 
out postulating the non-existence of the 
world of realism? And is it true that all 
constructive attitudes in sociology, leading 
to cooperation with, and whenever possible 
participation in, all helpful movements 
for the welfare of human kind and all 
living beings, are but a dream, unless belief 
is posited in the unreality of the material 
bread we eat, which is after all, quite, quite 
real? 

No. I can win the virtues of spirituality, 
perform the integrities of morality, incar- 
nate the ideals of ethics, and manifest the 
attitudes of sociology, and still feel con- 
vinced of the reality of materiality. 

N. A. Buncamper. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


(Not only would a rose by any other 
name smell approximately as sweet—if we 
allowed ourselves to smell it—but an ex- 
perience is an experience whether you call 
it a spiritual experience or a material one. 
Bernard Bosanquet, the English idealist 
(so-called), wrote a book entitled “The 
Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary 
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Philosophy” in which he pointed out that 
the mentalists (nonmaterialists, idealists) 
and the realists were reaching the same 
conclusions. He called himself an idealist, 
but remarked that if anybody were willing 
to admit that matter was what it seemed 
to be rather than what the scientists said 
it was, he would not only admit that matter 
was real (concrete) but would call himself 
a materialist if that would make anybody 
happy. So, we submit to our correspond- 
ent that he get his spiritual nourish- 
ment where, for him, spiritual nourishment 
seems to be obtainable, and leave the 
semantics of the labels to Stuart Chase. 
Why be frightened away from experiences 
which are good merely because someone has 
pinned certain words on them, words 
which, only a few aeons ago, were animal 
grunts: as Anatole France has pointed out. 
—Ed.) 


The Problems 
of Reality 


To the Editor: 

Please give me room to welcome the 
reply, in our May 11th Register, of my old 
Southern comrade and combatant, J. C. 
Petrie, to my plea for a Religion of the 
One Reality worth it. In that call of 
mine for a discussion by the brethren of 
“The Problems of Reality” I urged the 
conviction I had come to that there are 
just two sets of reality we must reckon 
with. One is that inescapable reality we 
are up against in so-called “Nature,” 
whose forces through millions of years 
wrought this little Earth of ours into 
being, alternately fusing its very rocks with 
raging heat and freezing out half its life 
with glacial cold; the forces that go on 
today in earthquake, eruption, tornado, 
flood and drouth, while the conscious, 
sensitive life of Earth is subject to holo- 
eausts of ruin, famine, pestilence, annihi- 
lation, and handicapped by an ignorance 
and inexperience that make it well-nigh im- 
possible to cope with these adversities or 
to solve the difficulties, social and economic, 
that drive whole peoples to desperate self- 
aggrandizement and warfare against others. 

I would urge the utter futility of our 
trying to foist upon this upgrowing gen- 
eration of ours a religion that ascribes this 
grim reality to the beneficent providence 
of a God ‘‘whose tender mercies are over all 
his works.” 

I sailed up the Mississippi in the wake of 
a tornado one September day and in all 
that hundred miles there wasn’t one poor 
family’s home but was twisted out of shape 
or torn to ruin. And when I got to New 
Orleans and sought the church of those 
Presbyterians with whom our Theodore 
Clapp began his noble ministry I found its 
steeple crashed through the roof and lying 
there amid the wreckage. That steeple 


had been raised in adoration and petition 
to the God “‘who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” just as in the hurricane that 
worked its havoc in our New England a few 
months ago. 

My children and grandchildren are say- 
ing to me, and my great grandchildren are 
getting ready to say it:—‘‘We will do our 
best to rebuild broken homes and churches 
and to save from fire and decay our devas- 
tated woods, we will reverence every sign of 
good intent, but we won’t go on with a 
make-believe religion that puts a Heavenly 
Father’s good will and wisdom into all this 
mindless, loveless reality of wreckage and 
wretchedness. And that’s no cutting off of 
our heads to cure toothache!”’ 

Leaving this aspect of the problem I beg 
for consideration of another set of realities 
as different as light from darkness, yet 
just as sure and understandable, and withal 
illimitably rich in sources of faith and joy 
and inspiration. The reality I ask for 
recognition and religion’s consecration is 
that of the mind and heart and soul that 
germinated and began to grow with the 
very advent of life upon this little Earth 
of ours. Not waiting for the appearance 
of man, but upbuilding life itself to man, so 
vastly more than just humanism has it 
been. 

From the lowliest beginnings, in plant 
and creeping, swimming animalculae, in 
bird and beast, we can trace with more and 
more of certainty that wonderful unfolding 
out of the senselessness of mere force, of 
the living creature’s growth into intelli- 
gence and feeling, out of mere mechanical 
reaction into responsive thought and will, 
out of mere defensive egotism and self- 
seeking into service and loyalty and love. 

We have to note the fact that even in this 
creative progress life has been forced to 
prey on life, living things to levy a fearful 
toll in suffering and slaughter upon other 
living things, making it the more impossible 
for us to put an infinitely gracious and in- 
genious God at work therein, fulfilling his 
divine design. 

But shutting our eyes to nothing of the 
awtiul price that life has had to pay for all 
that it has earned I ask if there is any reve- 
lation so assured and beautiful as the story 
of this reality of life’s mind and heart and 
soul germinating, growing, slowly but 
surely taking root and bearing flower and 
fruit all the way up the ages of life’s being 
upon Earth until it attains the very mind 
and heart and soul of a Jesus of Nazareth 
and thrives today more richly than ever in 
multitudes of men and women akin to him 
in spirit? 

In the unfolding of that reality we are 
winning the power and courage to cope 
with the disasters that have so often over- 
whelmed our fathers, we are finding the 
faith and inspiration to solve the problems 
that have thwarted human peace and wel- 
fare and we are made sure that no truth can 
destroy that faith, no experience can 
blight its vision, no failure for the time 
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can defeat its final triumph. I plead that 
we make a religion of this reality, that we 
proclaim the glad Evangel, the sacred 
Gospel that it is, and above all, that more 
and more we practice it! 

And for mercy’s sake let us keep the God 
of war and hurricane and pestilence and 
the ‘‘Fall of Man” out of it and not argue 
that to do so is chopping off our heads to 
cure toothache! 

George Kent. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Pill to Purge 
Complacency 


To the Editor: 

We Unitarians like to nurse the idea that 
we possess unique mental qualities which 
set us apart from the great mass of or- 
thodoxy. But I am forced to conclude, 
after a decade and a half of observation in 
the Unitarian field, that we are, after all, 
just people. It would appear to me that 
we are different only in the pattern of our 
theology. 

It is an observed fact that orthodox 
people furiously resent any questioning of 
their cherished creeds and dogmas. Uni- 
tarians are wont to look upon such reac- 
tions with disdain, considering the fuss 
over creeds and dogmas a barrier to the 
appreciation of the higher qualities of re- 
ligion. But are we free, as we like to be- 
lieve? Are we not permitting ourselves 
to become “established”? What else is to 
be made of our own furious resentment 
when somebody steps up and subjects a 
few of our “blessed traditions’’ to the light 
of criticism? (As witness the reaction 
to a certain article which appeared in 
The Christian Register not so very long 
ago.) 

This writer, who was himself of orthodox 
persuasion once upon a time, found nothing 
in that article to be fussed about. It was 
a stimulating piece, to say the least. It 
should have afforded excellent mental food 
for any free minded person. On the con- 
trary, judging from the many letters that 
appeared as a result of the article, many 
“free” minds were uncomfortably dis- 
turbed. It was disturbing, of course, hav- 
ing been written in a forceful style border- 
ing on to the brutal. But what of that? 
Such style has its value in literature, arous- 
ing, as it does, the amoebic mind. 

Now, in a more recent issue of The 
Christian Register was published an article 
equally as thought provoking and worthy 
of written comment as the article that 
aroused the fury. I refer to Mr. George 
Kent’s, ““The Problems of Reality.”’ In it 
he asks for comments and invites his liberal 
friends to join him in his attempts to 
fathom the “Problems of Reality.” As 
yet there has been but one solitary reply 
to his request, that one being in no wise 
an offer to help in the seeking. 

Why? Is it that we Unitarians have 
ceased to quest? Are we satisfied with our 
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past accomplishments, feeling vicariously 
secure in the strength of our vanished 
saints? Are we becoming orthodox? If 
not, why, then, our resentment at any 
questioning of our “‘faith,’’ while we re- 
main apathetic to invitations to think it 
over? 

In the light of the reactions to these two 
articles, or the lack of reactions in respect 
to the one, I reluctantly admit that I agree 
with the professor of philosophy who 
recently addressed a group of liberal people 
on the subject of the failure of liberal re- 
ligion, when he told his listeners that we 
Unitarians were smug—that it is our smug- 
ness that is making us orthodox. And this 
is why I am wondering if we really are 
unique—as we think we are. Why, I sus- 
pect that we are like people of all other 
faiths. Have we retired into comfortable 
quarters with our smug complacency, 
and there, as people of all dead faiths 


have done, are we going blandly to 
sleep? 

Let a Mr. Yoder rise up and speak out 
his free mind and we raise our outraged 
voices, like any orthodox crowd, and’ 
shout, “Heretic!” But a Mr. Kent can 
only succeed in arousing our self-satis- 
fied souls into grunting lazily, ‘‘Oh, go Bee 
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and let us sleep!’ In either case we just 
do not want to be disturbed! 

Perhaps I am all wrong! What is the 
truth of it all? Who isright? At any rate, 
I am of the impression that it would be 
healthier mental diversion for us Uni- 
tarians (us unique people) to exercise our 
minds upon ‘The Problems of Reality” 
rather than let them get exercised over 
what another writer, equally as earnest in 
his seeking I am sure as Mr. Kent, holds 
up to us as rugged truth. 

Paul Veley. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


Thirtieth Anniversary of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice 


The thirtieth anniversary of the found- 


ing of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social - 


Justice marks not only an historical event 
but also the development of an important 
phase of our denominational life. 

This is the oldest organization to pro- 
mote social justice in America. Thirty years 
ago a group of young ministers united in 
protest against what they considered un- 
fair practices in regard to the employment 
of their own members. They stated their 
purpose—‘‘To sustain one another in 
united action against social injustice and 
in the realization of religious ideals in 
present-day society.” 

Almost at the beginning the scope of 
their activities widened and for years their 
voice of protest was heard at every annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

What the members of the Fellowship did 
furnished headliners on the front page of 
Boston newspapers for years. 

This year the celebration began with a 
business meeting held at 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, on the evening of Tuesday, May 
23, President Dale De Witt presiding. 
Some routine matters were passed over in 
order to give time for the discussion of 
resolutions. 

Most of the resolutions had been pre- 
pared in advance and were available in 
typewritten form. There was little dis- 
cussion save on one or two obscure points. 
The articles passed were: 

1. Resolved. That the U. F.S. J. approve 
the method and action of the Chicago 
Peace Committee in preparing the recent 
statement of the international situation; 
and that our members be urged to aid the 
committee by suggestions for revision. 

2. Resolved. That the U. F.S. J. approve 


George L. Thompson 


the essential ideal of Federal Union, as 
presented in Clarence Streit’s book “Union 
Now,” and that consideration of the 
movement toward Federal Union be urged 
upon all members of the U. F. S. J. and 
that the Committee on Democratic Peace 
Action be urged to take a special interest 
in this movement. 

3. Resolved. That the U. F. S. J. ap- 
proves and urges the continuance of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act with no 
modification of its essential features. 

4. Resolved. That the U. F. S. J. record 
its vigorous denunciation of the growing 
racial prejudice, especially as reflected in 
the anti-Semitic agitation, and particularly 
in the activities of Father Coughlin. The 
U.F.S. J. believes that a major line of de- 
fense against fascism in America is the 
checking of anti-Semitic propaganda. 

5. Resolved. That the U. F. S. J. urge 
the maintenance of the traditional policy 
of the United States in offering the right of 
asylum to political refugees; that, recog- 
nizing the economic and cultural gains that 
have resulted from refugee immigration, 
Congress be urged to make the unused 
parts of the quotas of the refugee countries 
of the past several years retroactive; that 
the admission of refugee children be en- 
couraged, also that elderly persons be 
admitted wherever provision is made for 
their support; that an effort be made to 
augment the present inadequate number 
of skilled laborers by the encouragement of 
immigration from this group. 

6. Resolved. That the U. F.S. J. endorse 
and urge active support by its members of 
the Wagner-Rogers bill now before Con- 
gress, which bill provides for the admis- 
sion of 10,000 children between the ages of 
six and fourteen each year for two years if 


their support is guaranteed by American 
organizations. 

7. Resolved. That the U. F. S. J. urge 
upon Congress the continuance and sup- 
port of the activities of the LaFollette Civil 
Liberties Committee. 

8. Resolved. That the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, deploring the 
spread of antidemocratic totalitarianism 
and the attendant sacrifice of free peoples, 
commends the Czech-American National 
Alliance for its loyalty to the ideals of de- 
mocracy in America and for its efforts to 
restore independence and democracy in 
Czechoslovakia. 

9. Whereas, the Federal Arts Projects of 
the Works Progress Administration have 
provided employment suitable to the skills 
of the professional and white-collar work- 
ars, thereby enabling these individuals to 
make a very definite cultural contribution 
in art, drama, music, literature and his- 
‘orical research, therefore, be it 

Resolved. That the U. F.S. J. expresses 
ts approval of the work of these projects, 
ind urges that they be continued under 
Federal sponsorships, so long as need exists 
n these professional groups. 

10. Whereas, the Unitarian Fellowship 
‘or Social Justice is deeply concerned for 
she cause of democracy both here and 
1broad, and 

Whereas, the American Unitarian Asso- 
tiation through its department of foreign 
elations has been carrying on excellent 
work in Europe, be it 

Resolved. That the Unitarian Fellowship 
or Social Justice urges the American Uni- 
arian Association to use every possible 
neans to maintain and increase the efforts 
ind effectiveness of the department of 
social relations without relinquishing the 
fforts being expended in foreign lands, and 
shat to this end the Unitarian Fellowship 
or Social Justice expresses its desire to co- 
yperate with the American Unitarian Asso- 
‘lation and the department of social re- 
ations. 

11. Whereas, the imminent danger of 
war raises again the problems of the con- 
cientious objector, be it 

Resolved. That the Unitarian Fellowship 
or Social Justice take appropriate action 
© make known the spirit and purposes of 
he “Pinkham Resolution” passed by the 
American Unitarian Association at its an- 
jual meeting in 1936 to the effect that 
‘freedom of thought and conscience”’ shall 
10t be impaired by the use of economic or 
idministrative power. And that the 
American Unitarian Association be asked 
0 carry out again the instructions of the 
esolution on “Unitarian Conscientious 
Ibjectors’’ passed by the Association at 
he same meeting. Said resolutions are 
ound on pages 74 and 75 of the annual 
eport for 1935-1936. 

Following the adoption of the resolutions 
he annual election of officers took place 
vith the following results: President, Rev. 
Dale De Witt; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 


Beatrice Wadleigh; secretary, J. D. John- 
son; communications secretary, Dr. Row- 
land Gray-Smith; action secretary, Rev. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein. 

Supper was served at 6.80, 137 people 
being at the tables and a number turned 
away because reservations had not been 
previously made. 

Mr. De Witt introduced the speakers 
following the supper. Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., was presented 
as the “Father” of the Fellowship. He 
said in part: “Social justice is a dream, one 
of the loveliest dreams that ever haunted 
the imagination of men. Social justice has 
to do with individuals and their relations 
one to another. The individual is the 
culminating point in the creative process. 
I do not mean that the creative process 
ends in man, but in man the creative 
process begins a new phase of being. 

“Tn man the creative process achieved 
the form in which life could become aware 
of its participation in the process of which 
man is a part. It was-a long, long time 
after man appeared that a self-conscious, 
creative being and individual emerged. 
By this I mean a person conscious of his 
worth and dignity, conscious of his power 
to play a creative role in the drama of 
life.” 

He assailed race prejudice, especially 
concerning the Jews, and he appealed for a 
better understanding of the colored people 
of America. ‘‘To deny anyone a share in 
social life is atheism. Life is not one thing 
and religion another. The two are one, 
and a high and noble religion is life at its 
highest and best. And life is at its best 
only when it is searching for fullness of life, 
not for one but for all.” 

“Social justice comes through love and 
not through hate. We of the tradition of 
Channing, Parker and Hale, we who call 
ourselves Unitarians and liberals, who live 
and work in the atmosphere of freedom, 
must be concerned with social justice. 
For us there can be no peace as long as 
any one of the sons and daughters of men 
is denied the opportunity for a full, rich 
and abundant life.” 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, said, 
“T am glad to add my word of appreciation 
of Dr. Weatherly and Dr. Holmes. The 
kind of need that gave birth to this or- 
ganization no longer exists. The spirit of 
this Fellowship has penetrated into the 
Ark of the Covenant. It is the spirit of 
the Fellowship for Social Justice that has 
caused our denomination to become so- 
cially minded. Only the spirit of the 
Fellowship will make the Unitarian de- 
nomination take its rightful place.” 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York, 
first president of the organization, was 
given an ovation when he arose to speak. 
In his brief address he said, “I want to 
assure you that I have not come here 
to make a speech. I have come here that 
I might have my share in the celebration 


of this thirtieth anniversary of the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice.” 

He expressed the opinion that Unitarians 
should have a share in the solution of the 
problems which confront the world today. 
As to the organization celebrating, he 
declared, “I believe that the Fellowship 
for Social Justice should be as young and 
vigorous in action as it was thirty years 
ago. As I look back to those days before 
the war I see how little we realized the true 
condition of society.” He paid tribute 
to the late Walter Rauschenbusch, who 
warned an audience in New York as early 
as 1911 that danger was impending in the 
form of war and said, ‘‘We must hasten. 
We must not be patient. We must do 
what we have to do today.” 

Continuing he said, ‘“Today we are 
no longer optimistic. I am inclined to 
think that again today, as yesterday, 
we are ignorant of the condition of the 
world.” 

Adjourning to King’s Chapel, a large 
audience was gathered. The assembly 
was welcomed by the minister, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. President De Witt conducted a 
devotional service and Professor Harry F, 
Ward of the Union Theological Seminary 
of New York gave the address of the 
occasion. Professor Ward gave one of the 
most illuminating and gripping addresses 
of the week. His subject was “The Im- 
mediate Dangers to Democracy.” 

He began with the situation in Wash- 
ington, calling attention to nineteen bills 
now before Congress which he deemed 
threatening to democracy. Four of these 
bills he termed as especially bad. One 
he likened to the Alien and Sedition Laws 
of 1789. 

Most of these reactionary bills were 
introduced by members from the South and 
Southwest where the people have had less 
contact with the broadening influences 
which come from living in metropolitan 
areas. Many of these laws are directed 
against the Jews. We are now having an 
Inquisition. We are beginning to set up 
a political dictatorship. The real target 
of many of these reactionary people is 
the New Deal. When traced to their 
sources they are found to be of Nazi 
origin. 

The radio priest, Father Coughlin, has 
been especially active in fomenting race 
prejudice against the Jews. Rev. Gerald 
Smith, one-time lieutenant of the late 
Huey Long, and a Protestant minister, is 
in the same class as Father Coughlin. 

Among the many indications that race 
hatreds are being fomented is the preva- 
lence of such signs as “Buy Christian” 
now seen in stores. He appealed for the 
immediate defense of democratic ideals 
and aggressive action. ‘‘We cannot win 
unless we take the defensive,’ was his 
plea. 

The assault of the fascist forces united 
under a competent leader would be fatal 
to democracy at the present time. 
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Summer Services in New England 


Many people from all parts of the 
United States and Canada visiting New 
England will want to attend the regular 
Sunday services in Unitarian churches. 
The following is a list of churches in or 
near summer resorts. A most cordial wel- 
come is extended to all visitors. 


MAINE 


Bar Harbor—Liberal Christian Church 

Services at 11 (D. S. T.) 

Schedule of Services 

July 2: Rev. Charles A. Wing, First 
Unitarian Society of Denver, Colo. 

July 9: Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, 
First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian) in Canton, Mass. 

July 16: Rev. Arthur N. Moore, Uni- 
tarian Society, Houlton, Me. 

July 23: Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, minister- 
emeritus of the Second Unitarian So- 
ciety in Brookline, Mass. 

July 30: Dr. Walter S. Swisher, Orr’s 
Island, Me. 

Aug. 6: Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, minister- 
emeritus of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aug. 18: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 20: Rev. William Safford Jones, 
South Parish in Portsmouth, N. H. 
Aug. 27: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First 
Unitarian Society in Newton, West 

Newton, Mass. 

Sept. 3: Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 

Community Church, Boston, Mass. 


"Cape Rosier—The Union Church of 

Cape Rosier 

Services at 3.30 p. m. 

Minister in charge: Rev. Edwin Fairley. 

Schedule of Services 

July 9: W. J. Hilton, London, England. 

July 16: Llewellyn Jones, editor of The 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 

July 23: Lincoln Colcord. 

July 30: To be announced. 

Aug. 6: To be announced. 

Aug. 18: To be announced. 

Aug 20: Professor Ernest Jackman, 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


‘Castine—First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) 
Services at 10.45 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. John W. Brigham. 
July 2: Guest preacher. 
Aug. 6: Guest preacher. 


Ellsworth—First Unitarian Society 

Services at 10.30 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Harland S. Evans. 

Schedule of Services 

July 2: Rev. Leonard Helie, Somerville, 
Mass. 

July 9: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First 
Unitarian Society in Newton, West 
Newton, Mass. 

July 16: Rev. James A. Fairley, Re- 
formed Christian Church of Barneveld, 
NX 
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July 28: Dr. Henry W. Foote, First 
Church in Belmont, Mass. 

July 30: Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Aug. 6: Fiftieth anniversary of the 
Hancock County Conference. Speak- 
er: Dr. Henry H. Saunderson, First 
Parish in Brighton, Mass. 

Aug. 138: Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, First 
Unitarian Society of Albany, N. Y. 
Aug. 20: Rev. Joseph Barth, Miami, 

Fla. 
Aug. 27: Rev. Harland S. Evans. 


Kennebunk—First Parish Church 

Services at 10.30 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt. 

Guest speakers will be: 

June 25: Dr. Everett M. Baker, execu- 
tive vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

July 2: Dr. Maxwell Savage, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 

July 9: Dr. Augustus M. Lord, minister- 
emeritus of the First Congregational 
Society in Providence, R. I. 

July 30: Dr. Minot Simons, All Souls’ 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Aug. 138: Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Winter Harbor 
Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
Community Church, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Barnstable—Unitarian Congregational 
Society 
Sunday, children’s service at 10.30 a. m. 
Regular service at 11 a. m. 
Morning devotions daily at 7.30 a. m. 
Vesper services at 7.30 p. m. on second 
and fourth Sundays of each month. 
Minister: Rev. Donald C. McMillan. 
- Special Services 
Aug. 19: Outdoor pageant at 4 p. m. 
Aug. 20: Tercentenary services. Union 
outdoor communion service at 4 
p.m. Speaker: Rev. Alfred R. Hus- 
sey, Plymouth, Mass. 
Aug. 27: Tercentenary service. 


Bedford—First Parish 
Services at 11 a. m. during July. Under 
the auspices of the South Middlesex 
Conference. 


Boston—Arlington Street Church 

Services at 11 a. m., in which the First 
and Second Churches in Boston will 
unite. 

Schedule of Services 

June 11: Rey. Dana McLean Greeley, 
minister of Arlington Street Church. 

June 18: Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister- 
emeritus of Arlington Street Church. 

June 25: Rey. Dana McLean Greeley. 

July 2: Dr. Charles R. Joy, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 

July 9: Rev. Charles M. Wright, M. A., 
exchange minister from Rosslyn Hill 


Chapel, Hampstead, London, Eng- 
land, at the First Unitarian Church 
in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

July 16: Dr. Owen W. Eames, Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 

July 23: Dr. Robert Cummins, general 
superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

July 30: Dr. Oscar E. Maurer. 

Aug. 6: Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Aug. 13: Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, 
NGS 

Aug. 20: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Aug. 27: Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
First Congregational Society, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Sept. 3: Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 10: Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston—King’s Chapel 


Services at 11 a. m. from July 2 through 
September 10. 


Brewster—First Parish 


Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Carl G. Horst. 


Cohasset—First Parish Church 


Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Harry C. Meserve. 


Duxbury—First Congregational Uni- 


tarian Parish 

Services at 11 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. John W. Laws. 

Guest speakers will be: 

July 9: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First 
Parish Church, Cohasset, Mass. 

July 23: Rev. J. Harry Hooper, First 
Parish in Hingham, Mass. 

Aug. 20: Ancestor Sunday. Special 
service at 4 p.m. 

Speaker: Dr. Sydney B. Snow, presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Ill. 


Fairhaven—Unitarian Church 


Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. Wilburn Beach Miller. 
Schedule of Services 

July 2: Dr. Owen W. Eames, Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 

July 9: Rev. George H. Reed, Unitarian 
Society, Winchester, Mass. 

July 16: To be announced. 

July 23: Dr. Abbot Peterson, First 
Parish in Brookline, Mass. 

July 30: To be announced. 

Aug. 6: Rev. Charles A. Wing, First 
Unitarian Society of Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 16: Rev. Clayton Boothby. 

Aug. 20: To be announced. 

Aug. 27: To be announced. 


Hingham — First Parish (“Old Ship’ 


Church, oldest in continuous use ix 
America) 

Services at 10.50 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. J. Harry Hooper. 


Lancaster—First Church of Christ 
Services at 10.45 a. m. 
‘Minister: Dr. Frederick L. Weis. 
Manchester-by-the-Sea — First Uni- 
tarian Church 
Services at 10.45 a. m. from July 2 to 
September 3. 
Marblehead—Second Congregational 
Church (Unitarian) 
Services at 10.45 a. m. 


Nantucket — Second Congregational 

Meeting House 

Services at 10.45 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Harold L. Pickett. 
Norwell—First Parish Church 

Services at 11 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Alfred J. Wilson. ; 
Petersham—First Congregational Par- 
ish (Unitarian) 

Services at 11 a. m. 

' Minister: Rev. Earl C. Davis. 
Plymouth—First Church 

Services at 10.45 a. m. 

Rowe—First Congregational Church 

(Unitarian) 

Services at 11 a. m. 

Sandwich—First Parish in Sandwich 

Services at 11 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. John M. Trout. 

Aug. 18: Special service in commemora- 
tion of the three hundredth anni- 
_ versary. 
Shirley—First Parish Church 

Services at 1i a. m. 

Various ministers will have charge of 

services. 
Sudbury—First Parish 

Services at 9.30 a. m. 

Various ministers will have charge of 

services. 

Minister: Rev. John M. Foglesong. 
Vineyard Haven — First 

Church 

Services at 11 a. m. 
Weston—First Parish 

Services at 10.45a.m. | 

Minister: Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr. 
Yarmouthport — First Universalist 

Church (Federated) 

Services at 3.30 p. m. 

Minister: Rev. George B. Spurr. 


Unitarian 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


‘rancestown — Union Congregational 
Society 
Services at 11 a. m. 
Minister: Rev. William A. Lee. 


dampton Falls—First Congregational 
| Society 
Services at 10.30 a. m. 
isles of Shoals — Gosport Meeting 
House 
Regular services every Sunday during 
summer conferences. 
For details see conference programs. 


Littleton—First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church 
Services at 10.45 a. m. 


‘ 


Schedule of services 

July 9: Rev. Alson H. Robinson, First 
Unitarian Society of Plainfield, N. J. 

July 16: Dr. Everett M. Baker, executive 
vice president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

July 23: Rev. Alson H. Robinson. 

July 30: Assembly for Unitarians sum- 
mering in New Hampshire. Morning 
service at 10.45 a. m. Luncheon at 
1 p. m. 

Aug. 6: 

Aug. 27: Rev. John Nicol Mark, First 
Congregational Parish of Arlington, 
Mass. 

Peterborough—Congregational Society 

(Unitarian) 

Services at 10.30 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Richard A. Day. 

Aug. 27: Two hundredth anniversary 
service. Speaker: Dr. Charles E. 
Park, First Church in Boston, Mass. 

Wilton Center—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church 

Services at 10 a. m. 

Minister: Rev. Willard L. McKinstry. 


Color and Sound in 


Junior Choir Festival 


Yes, the color came first, for when you 
got within a block or so of the First Church 
in Boston, on the opening day of the May 
meetings, you began to see boys and girls 
in gowns of red, for that was the first color 
to catch your eye, white, maroon, green, 
blue, white with blue bands, blue with 
white, in forty-four different color com- 
binations, the colors of as many children’s 
choirs, mostly Massachusetts, of course, 
but including Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Eighth Annual Junior Choir Festi- 
val, under the auspices of the department 
of religious education of the American 
Unitarian Association, was broadcast this 
year for the first time, going out over 
WEEI. The First Church, of course, was 
filled to capacity—a capacity not so great 
when one considers that 1,000 children took 
part in the singing. 

The anthems this year were ‘‘Praise to 
the Lord, the Almighty, the King of 
Creation” and ‘‘Lo, how a Rose e’er bloom- 
ing,”’ followed by the scripture reading by 
Rev. John Nicol Mark; “Thanks be to 
Thee” (Handel) and “Mighty Spirit All 
Transcending” (Mozart), the words by 
Henry Wilder Foote; prayer by Rev. Otto 
Lyding; “Jam lucis orto sidere’”’ sung to a 
Gregorian melody; the hymn “Joyful, 
joyful, we adore thee,” with the congrega- 
tion participating, followed by a short 
sermon-story by Rev. Frank O. Holmes; 
“Thy Wisdom, Lord, all thought tran- 
scendeth,” by Henry Wilder Foote, sung 
to a Russian melody; “‘Now All the Woods 
are Sleeping’’; and “O Happy Easter Day,”’ 
by Marion Franklin Ham, sung to an old 
Dutch melody. 

The participating choirs were Arlington, 
Barnstable, Belmont, Beverly, Boston, 


Second Church; Cambridge, Chestnut Hill, 
Dorchester, Channing Church, Christ 
Church and First Church; Jamaica Plain, 
Leominster, Lexington, First and Follen 
Churches; Lowell, Lynn, Marlborough, 
Melrose, Natick, Needham, New Bedford, 
Newburyport, Newton Centre, North An- 
dover, North Easton, Norwell, Peabody, 
Quincy, Rockland, Salem, First and Second 
Churches, Waltham, Westford, West New- 
ton, Weston and Winchendon, all in 
Massachusetts; Cleveland, O.; Concord, 
Laconia, Lebanon, Manchester, Nashua, 
N. H.; Providence, First and Westminster 
Churches, R. I. 


LAYMEN SPEAKING 2... x. Morlan 


AT LAST, a scientific approach to preaching. 


. startling information,” Shreveport Journal. 
«cc ° + an important book,” Christian Leader. 

. . . I wholeheartedly recommend this book to both 
minister and layman,’ John Rogers, World Call. 


$2.50 


RICHARD R. SMITH 
120 Bast 39th Street - + = New York City 


“ 


SEE 


The Pacific Coast 
The World’s Fair 
Bryce and Zion 
National Parks 
Grand Canyon 
Yosemite Valley 


Banff 


Lake Louise 
Yellowstone Park 


ATTEND 


The General Conference 
of the 


American Unitarian 
Association 


all for 


*297.50 


inclusive round-trip 
from Chicago 


Join the 
Conference Tours 


PEABODY & LANE, Inc. 
110 State Street, Boston 
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Irresponsibilities 


Pater Noster 

(Being a touching tribute to Dr. George 
F. Patterson, who has resigned as vice 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to accept a call to Tulsa, Okla.) 

Ever gentle, sweet, benign, 

Why the dickens did he have to decide 
that what he wanted to do was to resign 

And, no longer continuing to be blessed 
by Boston’s intellectual, not to say acad- 
emic aroma, 

Pitch his tent in what is now a state, but 
what used to be known just as the old, 
wild, dangerous Injun lands of Oklahoma? 

He preached at Tulsa—one for us un- 
lucky day— 

For it marked the start of his getting out 
of our main denominational agency the 
which, as every Unitarian knows, is the 
A. U.A. 

After the service some ceowboys got to- 
gether 

And they said: ‘“‘We all reckon, suh, as 
how we all would be highly gratified if you 
would come out hyah to Tulsa perma- 
nently to tether.” 

And then our Pat said yes—the mean 
galoot; 

And all the ceowboys pranced around in 
joy, and fired off revolvers to show their 
appreciation and as a sort of saloot. 

So now good Pat is going; we are sad to 
have him leave; 

A lump keeps resigning—I mean rising 
in our throats; sincerely we must greave. 

It seems as if the rapidly turning de- 
nominational wheel had lost a cog; indeed 
as if it had lost a whole bunch of cogs. 

Pat will be much missed by the New 
England ministers, the A. U. A. officers, the 
25 Beacon Street janitor, the elevator men, 
and by the many stenogs. 

For sixteen years you’ve served us, Pat, 
in fashion tried and true; 

And, although we’re naturally sorry as 
anything to have you get out, our domi- 
nant emotion is not one of sorrow, but a 
great, big, earnest feeling of gratitude to 
yue 

For all you’ve done for us. Don’t let 
anybody on the train steal your suit-case 
—this time. Be sure to lay in a good supply 
of water out thar in case of a drought. 
And look out for the Indians galore. 

If we can believe half that Zane Grey 
tells us, they’re more dangerous than the 
Boston ones in front of one or another cigar 
store. 

Good luck. And, since you’re going to 
go away 

From the A. U. A., 

We're glad you’re going to serve in 
Oklahoma; for Oklahoma deserves from us 
the best that we can find 


In return for her giving her own very 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home eare for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. | 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
With May Meetings over, plan now to attend | 
the summer meetings at the Isles of Shoals, 
CHURCHMANSHIP WEEK, JULY 8 to 15 
For Everybody 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


Founded 1844 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
tion address 
On to the Shoals! | 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Make reservations now with 
It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription tod 


day. $2.50 per year. 


best (and that was Will Rogers, God bless 
him) to America and to mankind. 
Cloyd H. Valentine. 


Note on the Economic Determination 
of Journalism 


A gentleman who sends in a discon- 
tinuance appends to our subscription bill 
the following: ‘‘Make the paper the Uni- 
tarian Register as it should be, and I will 
send you $3.00. Paul said ‘Provide things 
honest in the sight of all men.’ I am a 
Unitarian now. I tried to be a Christian 
for over fifty years, but it can’t be done— 
by me, but I feel I am getting on now as 
God and I seem to be on pretty good 
terms.” 

Unfortunately, it costs—for new designs 
and blocks—more than $3.00 to change the 
name of The Register. And while we 
thank our correspondent for tacking on that 
extra fifty cents seeing that we only billed 
him $2.50, we do not feel that we can do 
anything about it. 

After all, there’s a lot of history implicit 
in that old and honored name. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


= find the following hotel worthy of — 
It renders excellent service aad biael Pies 
pleasant atmosphere for its pte 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. ; 


NEW YORK—aAll Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot rool 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


